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RAMBLES ALONG THE EASTERN COAST. 


Rambles of Two Naturalists along the Coast, etc., from Yarmouth 
to the Humber. By W. Winter. 


On Monday, the 13th of August, myself and a friend, Mr. 
Mathews, left Aldeby by the first morning down train to Yar- 
mouth, our object being to ramble along the coast from that 
place to the Humber, to collect the beauties of nature, under 
whatever forms and circumstances they might present themselves, 
and also to admire any scenes in the way that might present 
themselves as worthy of notice. We had about three weeks’ 
time to spend on this tour, and as time or place with us 
was no great object, we determined to spend it and take all 
chances, day or night, rough or smooth, as fate might determine. 
With this determination, and having provided ourselves with the 
apparatus necessary for collecting plants, shells, insects, etc., we 
started from Aldeby as aforesaid, for Yarmouth. Aldeby is a 
straggling village, about nine and a half miles from Yarmouth, 
on the East Suffolk railway. <A very pleasant ride of about half 
an hour brought us to the town, famed for rizzars and bloaters. 
Here, we soon started on our excursion ajong the coast. One of 
the most agreeable pleasures is to ramble along the seaside ainong 
the sands, either at low water or among the rocks and tidepools ; 


and there is no more healthy occupation, while inhaling the fresh, 
breezy, saline air, than noting the varied forms of animation by : 


which we are there surrounded. Both the sea and the shore, 
and their inhabitants, are at all seasons objects of profound 
interest io the intelligent observer. No matter under what as- 
pect we see the shore or the ocean, whether it be when roused 
by the influence of the storm or whn calmly sleeping under a 
serene sky, it is always beautiful; on the seashore, while we are 
surrounded by much that is grand, we also find much that, 
though minute, is interesting,and marvellous. At our feet 
the branching corallines and many-coloured seaweeds, by their 
fanciful groupings, form mimic gardens of fairy-like beauty. 
Further on, the bladder and larger algz hang in dishevelled clus- 
ters or sprawl over the rough and jagged rocks, while the marine 
stores of objects that delight the botanist are endless. Yarmouth 
and its neighbouring coast hayedtgmebeen known to be a produc- 
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tive locality for the naturalist. Yarmouth, that is, mouth of the 
Yare; but the Yare is not the only river which flows into the 
sea here, as many of your readers know. It is an estuary which 
affords exit to the confluent waters of three streams, the Wa- 
veney, the Yare, and the Bure. 

These rivers flow for many miles through a glorious district 
(particularly the latter) of drained and undrained fens. There 
are many broads of water, as they are called in Norfolk, some 
being over one hundred and two hundred acres in extent; and 
there are numerous salt marshes, as well as swamps and bogs, 
which make it a good locality for botanists. 

The day we reached the sands was a blazing hot one. Just 
out of Yarmouth, on the north side of the Denes, we came up to 
the side of a mill, of which there are several. By the side of a 
wall adjoining the mill we found a quantity of Atriplex portu- 
lacoides, and large patches of Centaurea Calcitrapa, both in 
flower, on which were swarms of bees: e. g. Andrena florea, 
Hyleus albibris, Saropoda bimaculata, etc., abounded ; the latter 


plant was plentiful all along the coast, past the Ordnance Esta- 
blishment. 


We came upon some sandhills which were literally teeming 


with insect life, as every patch of verdure was covered with the 
flowers of the beautiful Galium verum, giving out their pleas- 
ing odours. Mixed with this were the Convolvulus Soidanella, 
as far as the eye could reach. We kept on our course towards 
the north, arriving at Caistor, twc miles from Yarmouth. Tere 
many of the people are employed in making nets for the fishing 
trade in the neighbouring town of Yarmouth, as well as for se- 
veral boats that are fitted out for fishing, and are called “along- 
shore boats,” as they never go far from land. 

Going through the village, which contains a population of 
1203 inhabitants, we rambled to the west, into the marshes, 
which are but a little way from the sea, thinking they would 
reward a search. In this we were not disappointed, as they were 
well stocked with plants, as the list I now append will show. 
‘Here we spent three hours. The first plant noticed, the Water 
Soldier, Stratiotes aloides, was growing in abundance in ditches. 


Although not in flower, it was so abundant that a ditch would — 


have afforded nearly a waggon-load of it. The following plants 
were scen, some past flower, and some in flower. Thalictrum 
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flavum, Ranunculus aquatilis, R. Lingua, R. Flammula, Glaucium 


luteum, Lepidium ruderale ?, Nasturtium sylvestre and N. ter- 
restre grow in the salt-marshes at Yarmouth and Burgh Castle. 
The two last are abundant at Ranworth, and also here at Bres- 
singham, inland. Sinapis tenuifolia : two or three stunted plants 
found on the old ruined tower near the bridge, and on the 
old wall, St. Nicholas’ churchyard, Yarmouth, found years ago 
by Dawson Turner. S. muralis, sparingly on sandy fields, 
Hemsby, five miles from Great Yarmouth ; since found at Corton, 
Suffolk. Viola flavicornis and Cerastium arvense, var. strictum, 


both growing very abundantly on the North Denes, at Yarmouth. ~ 


f the last, I think I sent you some specimens last year. Query : 
How is it that this plant, so abundant in bogs at Ranworth, is 
quite different from those growing in sands? how can this be 


accounted for? They are now in flower at Yarmouth. April is © 


its first time of flowering. Frankenia levis ? abundant in salt- 
marshes on Breydin Water, Yarmouth, and all over the marshes 


at Caistor; Silene maritima, sandhills, Yarmouth, Hemsby, and 


near the high lighthouse, Winterton. Hypericum Elodes, Stel- 
laria nemorum ? in Alder Cars, Caistor Marshes. Trifolium mari- 
timum ? salt-marshes at Great Yarmouth, sparingly. 7. suffo- 
catum, sandhills in different places between Orford and Yar- 
mouth; Lathyrus palustris, Blue Marsh Vetchling. This beau- 
tiful plant seems to have a wide range in the Norfolk fens. Its 
blue flowers are conspicuous amongst the brushwood, and its half- 
arrow-shaped, lanceolate stipules appearing like wings, make the 
plant easily observed, particularly when the Grasses and Carices 
are faded. It grows at Caistor, Aldeby, Ranworth, Loddon 
Norton, Kirbycane, Bressingham, Lopham, and near Thetford. 
Hottonia palustris, ditches at Caistor, Aldeby, Ranworth. Sium 
latifolium and S. angustifolium, ditches at Caistor, and all over 
the Norfolk fens. The Œnantheis a plant which I never saw till 
that day, and a friend, who is now botanizing the islands of 
Bornholm and Gothland, told me it was distinct from what I 
thought to be Œ. fluviatilis. I will, as soon as I can get it in 
flower, send a specimen. Peucedanum palustre, in the marshes at 
Caistor; it was out of flower and scarce when we saw it. At 
Ranworth one might gather waggon-loads of it. I sent a large 


number to the Thirsk Society last year. I shall be happy to 


eather it for any correspondent next month (July) who may 
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want it. Valeriana dioica, marshes at Caistor, and all over the 
Norfolk fens. Carduus Marianus, a few plants at Caistor; but 
I have since been told that they were introduced by the late 
rector. It grows at Ranworth, and is easily distinguishable by 
its milk-veins from all others of its family. It never could have 
been introduced there, as it is far from the footsteps of intro- 
ducers, and must have been there for ages. C. pratensis, in 
marshes at Caistor ; it was out of flower. This plant is so abund- 
ant as to form nearly the sole occupant of the soil in the fens at 
Herning, Ranworth and here at Bressingham ; I could go and 
cut down large quantities now in flower. I saw men mowing it 
here last night, and swearing about it. C. heterophyllus occurs 
sparingly in the fens. (What fens?) Anacharis Alsinastrum ; 
this promises to be the possessor of a number of our streams. 
At Ranworth one part of the Broad has to be cleared every year, 
that boats may pass with their loads of rushes, fodder, etc., the 
marshes being so exteusive that flat-bottom boats are the only 
mode of conveyance to clear the fens of their rushes. They sell 
the rushes at as much as 60s. a waggon-load, and reeds at £5 per | 
hundred fathoms, _ 

Of Carex extensa I have not a specimen left: I sent some 
to Thirsk, I believe, last year, and the last specimen I sent 
to our exhibition at Loddon on Whit-Mongay. I will try and 
get some: they are not common. Alopecurus bulbosus, in the 
salt-marshes at Great Yarmouth, sparingly. Phleum arenarium, 
among the loose sand at Ormesby, four miles north of Yar- 
mouth. To this may be added Poa bulbosa, once abundant on the 
Denes at Yarmouth, but now very scarce. Triticum loliaceum, 
at Hemsby, Winterton, and as far as Orford, south, and Clay, 
north; never more than only a few plants. Clay I found very 
interesting, and will send an account of the plants of that place 
in my next. 


DENTDALE AND RIBBLESDALE. 


Three Days’ Botanizing in Dentdale and Ribblesdale. 
By C. J. Asurievp. 


During the present month, my friend and fellow-rambler, the 
author of ‘Rambles by the Ribble’ (which rambles, by the way, 
have frequently been honoured by the favourable notice of the 
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‘ Phytologist’) determined to take a trip to the source of our 


favourite river for the purpose of completing some observations - 


we were making in that neighbourhood about the end of May, 
1860, when we were put to flight by a severe snowstorm. Anoc- 
casional companion in our rambles having almostat thelast minute 
resolved to accompany us, we started late one evening for Lan- 
caster, where we were to stop for the night. Before “turning 
in,” we held a council as to the route we should take, which we 
were not long in-deciding should be by Hornby, through the 
vale of the Lune, by Kirkby Lonsdale, from thence to Dent, and 
from the latter place through the vale of the Dee to Newby Head, 
the terminus of our journey. 1 will not expatiate upon the 
beauties of the scenery, nor make more than a passing allusion to 
the fine old castles of Hornby and Thurland, nor the handsome 
mansions of Burrow, Whittington, Underley, and Casterton, all 
of which we passed upon our road, such matters being foreign to 
the purpose of the ‘ Phytologist,’ however they might be to the in- 
dividual tastes of many of its readers. In justice to the Lune, 
though I must say that we were compelled to allow that it ex- 
ceeds the Ribble in point of beauty, and indeed, I can scarcely 
fancy any river scenery more beautiful than the views from 
Kirkby Lonsdale bridge and churchyard. I believe the Ribble 


nevertheless has many more interesting places upon its banks © 
than the Lune, and that in consequence ‘ Loiterings by the 


Lune,’ if such a book were published, would not form so readable 
a volume as ‘ Rambles by the Ribble.’ I can say nothing of the 
hotany of the vale of the Lune, and not much of that of the vale 
of the Dee, as we took a conveyance at Hornby, our time being 
limited, and drove from thence to Dent and some distance beyond. 
The first plants that caught my eye grew profusely upon walls 
by the side of the road, for some distance before reaching Dent. 
These were Saxifraga tridactylites, Geranium lucidum, Cysto- 
pteris fragilis, Athyrium Filix-femina, Asplenium Trichomanes. 
After partaking of the staple dish of the district, ham and eggs, 
we drove on from Dent a couple of miles to a place called Gibbs 
Hall, where we left the conveyance for the purpose of inspecting 
some romantic places in the Dee, rejoicing in the euphonious 
names of ‘ Hell’s Cauldron” and “ The Devil’s Pulpit,” the one 
being a fine waterfall, or rather the abyss into which the water 
flows, and the other a large stone by the top of the waterfall, 
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worn hollow by the action of the water, for which his Satanic 
Majesty was supposed to havea partiality. The plants that I saw 
in our short walk by the Dee were sufficiently numerous to con- 
vince me that a longer search could be amply rewarded. The 
most conspicuous and plentiful of these plants perhaps was Ge- 
ranium sylvaticum, and almost equally abundant were Myrrhis 


odorata and Allium ursinum. Gymnadenia conopsea was not un- 


common in meadows by the river, and in the same meadows I saw 
several specimens of a Mentha, but they were not forward enough 
to decide the species, and several Hieracia upon and about the 
rocks were in a similar state. I have no doubt many of the Fern 
tribe might be found in this neighbourhood rather later in the 
season. The Hawthorns throughout Dentdale were most beau- 
tiful : they had gone out of blossom near Preston, so we did not 
expect to see them in such perfection ; and indeed wé had the 
pleasure of meeting with two other vernal favourites to which we 
thought we had bidden farewell until next spring, Primula veris 
and Hyacinthus non-scriptus. After a walk of rather less than a 
mile we regained our conveyance and drove two or three miles fur- 
ther, when we finally dismissed it, and walked the remainder of the 
way, about four miles, to Newby Head. Here we stopped for the 
night; and on the following morning, after visiting acopious spring 
arising on the side of a hill near the inn, which we consider to be 
the real source of the Ribble, we took our course down the 
stream, which for the first three miles is called Gale Beck. We 
met with nothing remarkable in thé floral way until we came to 
a romantic part of the stream called Thornsgill, and in the mea- 
dows here we found many interesting plants. Trollius europeus, 
Primula farinosa, and Geum rivale were abundant ; Habenaria 
viridis and Listera ovata were frequent, and Habenaria albida 
almost equally so. In one meadow there was a great quantity of 
Carduus heterophyllus (not yet quite in blossom), which plant we 
also found near Horton, in Ribblesdale, from whence it was sent at 
the end of the last century to Sowerby, by a Mr. Bingley. Ge- 
ranium sylvaticum was also abundant hereabouts. Polygonum 
Bistorta we saw in many places, as well as Campanula latifolia, 
the last of course not yet in blossom. We passed Lynn Gill, a 
mountain ravine, on our way to Horton, but made no further 
botanical discoveries worth recording previously to reaching the 
latter place. At Horton my companions left me, but I remained 
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there the night, for the purpose of botanizing the next day on my > 
way to Settle, where I was to meet one of them at dinner. On 
the following morning, I sallied forth at an early hour, and, not 
wishing to take the direct road to Settle, I wandered about for 
some time until I came to Moughton Hill, on the other side of 
the Ribble, from Horton, which I determined to ascend. The 
slate and limestone join on this hill, and there are extensive 
quarries of the former. I had not climbed far up the hill before 
I discovered that I had got into a rich botanical district. The 
_ first plant df note that I met with was Polygonum viviparum, 
growing plentifully below Coom, Combs, or Culms Quarry, as it 
has been variously spelt. I have no doubt that this is the spot 
from which Mr. Bingley sent the specimen of the plant to 
Sowerby, which is figured in ‘English Botany,’ and which is stated 
to have been “‘ communicated fresh from a moist spot of ground 
a little below the Culms, near Horton, in Craven, by Mr. Bing- 
ley, in July last.” In the same neighbourhood also grew Gna- 
phalium dioicum plentifully and fine. A little higher on the face 
of the hill I met with abundance of Helianthemum vulgare, Pote- 
rium Sanguisorba, Polygala vulgaris of every shade and colour, 
and Thymus Serpyllum. In wet places and by the sides of springs 
were abundance of Primula farinosa, Pinguicula vulgaris, Myo- 
sotis two or three kinds, Valeriana dioica and Lysimachia ne- 
morum. In the woods I observed Pyrus Aucuparia, Melampyrum 
pratense, Asperula odorata, Sanicula europea, Cardamine amara, 
Bunium flecuosum. On récks and banks, in open places in the 
woods, Arabis hirsuta was plentiful, and in one place I observed a 
quantity of Eupatorium cannabinum. On the scars grew several 
Hieracia, as yet in an immature state; Anthyllis Vulneraria, 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum occasion- 
ally, and Cystopteris dentata. On the top of the hill I found 
abundance of Sesleria cerulea, and occasionally Arenaria verna, 
and also a few plants of Lycopodium alpinum. I took my way | 
over Swarthmoor to Settle, but, as I was getting rather pressed 
for time, I was unable to botanize much, but I observed in a 
damp place by the side of the road several specimens of Sedum 
villosum just coming into blossom. . On a waste spot of ground 
in the village of Little Stainforth, I gathered Meconopsis cambrica 
and Lamium maculatum, but I should think they were probably 
introduced. Near them grew abnndance of Chenopodium Bonus- 
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Henricus, and on old walls in the village Geranium lucidum was 
extremely luxuriant and plentiful, and Arabis hirsuta was fre- 
quently to be seen. I met with no plants after leaving Little 
Stainforth, except some of those already mentioned ; in fact, I 
had no tie to look for any, being obliged to hurry on to Settle, 
where my friend was waiting forme. We left Settle for Lan- 
caster in the afternoon, and arrived at Preston in the evening, 
and thus ended our pleasant excursion. I have no doubt I missed 
many plants through lack of time to look for them, and in fact 
I saw a great variety of the Carex family during the journey, but 

did not stay to examine them. | 


Preston, June, 1862. 


PLANTS OF MONCRIEFFE HILL. 
By Joan Sim. 


In a former number of the ‘ Phytologist,’ I recorded a ramble 
to the hill of Moncrieffe in search of wild flowers. I again on 
the 4th of June this year, along with a young friend, paid it a 
second visit; but the day being most unpropitious, boisterous, 
wet, and cold, precluded us from any extended research among 
its rarities. We had, however, the good fortune to obtain onc 
rarity, and several examples of other plants of very unfrequent 
occurrence. On arriving by rail at Bridge of Earn Station, 
we wended our way by ¢he fine carriage road through the planta- 
tions and pleasure grounds of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe until we 
arrived at the foot of the wooded hill of Moncrieffe. In passing 
along its southern side, we observed in abundance very luxuriant 
forms of Anchusa sempervirens, in full bloom; this plant is a 
perfect beauty ; no one by seeing its dry and blackened form in 
the herbarium could form the least idea of its handsome figure 
and azure blossoms while adorning the sides and slopes of Stenton 
Rocks and Moncrieffe Hill; in the latter place it is abundant, 
in the former not so. Patiently we waited for a “ fair blink,” 
but no, “the wind blew as ’twad blawn its-last, the rattlin’ 
showers rose on the blast ;”? we took shelter under the shade of 
an aged tree, and after waiting in vain for fair weather, collected, 
close by, several specimens of Doronicum Pardalianches and D. 
plantagineum, the latter almost out of flower. We observed 
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an abundance of Agraphis nutans ; the ground under the trees was 
hlue with its blossoms, indeed it is not rare in this quarter. 
Vinca major was plentiful around the foot of the trees, and over- 
hanging also the rocky banks and ledges near the foot of the 
hill. We also met with Allium Scorodoprasum, not yet in flower ; 
a little further eastward we came upon plenty of Scrophularia 
vernalis, and being in good condition we collected several spe- 
cimens. On our way back, my companion proceeded for a little 
distance up the brae, and suddenly stopped, calling out to me 
to come and see Asperula taurina. I obeyed, and clambering up 
the brae, found it to be a large bush of this newly-discovered 
plant in full flower ; we left the root, but very few of its branches. 
I am now satisfied in my own mind, that, like the Claytonia 
alsinoides, Asperula taurina is a true native, say to the contrary 
who will ; for, considering the circumstances under which it gre ws, 
both at Den of Murrayshall and Hill of Moncrieffe, no unpre- 
judiced botanist can with any reason doubt its claim as an in- 
digenous plant. Verbascum Thapsus was plentifuliy dispersed 
here and there in the plantations, and on the southern side of 
the hill. Passing homeward along the northern wall of Sir 
Thomas’s garden, we observed growing therefrom most luxuriant 
examples of Asplenium Ruta-muraria, and on the lawn plenty 
of Avena flavescens. The sun attempting to shine out, and the 


rain somewhat abating, we rested a little, and then wended our 


way to the station, much fatigued (myself only), and much dis- 
appointed at not getting a better day, but still gratified at meet- 
ing with Asperula taurina and a few others of less rare occur- 
rence, but still very interesting and uncommon plants. 

Bridge End, Perth. 


SARGASSUM BACCIFERUM. 
By Joun Sim. 
On my way home from the West Indies, in 1843, I was asto- 


—nished at the immense fields of this strange plant through which 


we passed. I often wondered it did not impede the progress of 

the ship. On hauling up several fragments of plants of it, I 

could observe no base of attachment by which it had adhered to 

rocks or stones. My impression was, that it lived and vegetated 

like a floating Duckweed, and was carried to and fro by the winds 
N.S. VOL. VI. 2? H 
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of heaven and currents of the great deep. Can a Harvey or a 
Griffiths enlighten the understanding of an ignorant but humble 
inquirer as to the mode of existence and manner of propagation 
of this remarkable pelagic vagrant? for, although occasionally - 
found upon our western shores, I believe such stray plants 


have been drifted thither by the winds and waves of the great 
Atlantic. 


Bridge End, Perth, 1862. 


EARLY MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS FROM PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 


Many of your readers who peruse the interesting description of 
British plants, their localities, etc., afforded by the ‘ Phytologist,’ 
do not often refer to the opinions of our ancestors as to the proper- 
ties of the plants, and see how many of the medicines then in use 
were prepared “ with virtues excellent ” from plants, etc. I was 
much amused some weeks since, by looking into the ‘ Complete 
Chymical Dispensatory, written in Latin by Dr. John Schroder, 
that most famous and faithful chymist, and Englished by William 
Rowland, Dr. of Physick,” printed 1669, for a plant called “Stink- 
ing Elder” and its virtues, to find many very curious receipts for 
almost all “ the ills that flesh is heir to.” According to this work, 
medicines were in early times prepared from animals as well as 
from vegetables ; and I found one’ preparation termed “ a Com- 
pound Water of Magpies,” being a dozen of young magpies boiled 
in water of Lilly Convals ; aud its virtues, we are told, are cephalic 
and antepileptic. There is also a preparation termed “ Water of 
Magnanimity,” composedof “great ants that smell sour,” digested 
with spirits of wine and cinnamon; its virtues were in healing 
cuts, and to be applied outwardly and inwardly for consumptions. 
A note to this compound says, ‘ If you add the species of ana- 
cardi, it will make a brave extract to strengthen the memory.” 
There is also “ Water of the Philosophers,” composed of flowers 
of elder, water-lilies, lettuce, purslane, henbane, nightshade, corn 
‘poppy, roses, violets, juice of houseleek, of plantain, endive, and 
sorrel, “ good against all hot diseases.” I think the physicians of 
the present day “would hesitate to prescribe this medicine to their 
patients, even were some of them “ laughing philosophers.’ What 
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would our fashionable fair ladies think of the following, given in 
this curious book ? ‘Cosmetic or Beauty-water : take white ceruse, 
juice of lemons, whites of eggs, camphire, borax, myrrhe, frank- 
incense, and mastick, infuse them twenty-four hours in tile-tree 
water and elder-water, and distill” This water whitens the skin 
and makes it smooth. There is also ariong the electuaries “ An 
Electuary for Kings,” compounded of “ pine-nuts, red roses, sweet 
almonds, yellow saunders, ambergreese, musk, and sugar, dissolved 
in rose-water ;” the virtues—“ it cools, dryes, and strengthens.” 
Among the extracts, there is one called an “ Extract of Lungs,” 
composed of fox’s lungs, Paul’s betony, hyssop, scabious, anise 
and fennel seed, ‘‘ good against weaknessand diseases of the lungs.” 
Another, called ‘ Celestial Treacle,’’ composed of benedicta, ma- 
gistery of coral, pearl hyacinth, rubens, smaragds, bezoor, scaled 
earth, unicorn’s horn, bone of a stag’s heart,” etc. ; “it is admi- 
rable to appease the troubled spirits, and strengthen the natural 
balsam of life. Among the ointments there is one called ‘‘ Sym- 
pathetic Ointment,” composed partly of washed earthworms, 
brain of a pig, red sanders, mummy, and the moss of a dead 
man’s skull not burned ; a note says, “the moss of a dead man’s 
skull is to be taken in the increase of the Moon, and when she 
is in a good house of Venus, not of Saturn or Mars, and you 
must make the ointment when the sun is in Libra. All wounds 
are cured by this ointment (provided the nerves and arteries be 
not hurt); anoint the weapon that made the wound, daily once 
if there be need, and the wound be great.” 

The ‘Dispensatory’ contains also many curious preparations from 
minerals, earths, and precious stones ; also from pearls, coral, and 
talc. There is a preparation called oil of talc, liquor of tale, 
cream of tale, tincture of talc; and most of the latter were used 
as cosmetics. 

Dr. Rowland has an epistle directed | to the Right Honour- 
able and others the merchant adventurers in England, and to 
all ingenious druggists, chirurgeons, apothecaries, and all such as 
study philosophy or physic in their mother-tongue, and it ends 
as follows :—‘‘ And for you, my countrymen, that study physick 
and phylosophy in your mother-tongue (not with intent to de- 
ceive the people by damnable fortune-telling or rather witchcraft, 
for from such I expect nothing but railing, as I have formerly 
received since I first opposed that way), I humbly desire your 
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kind acceptance of this my last work in this kind of physick. 
The Lord bless and preserve you in all the ways of health and 
happiness, and give you both inward and outward riches accord- 
ing to your public spirits, for the honour of our God, King, 


and Country. So prayeth your truly loving countryman and 
ready servant, Wm. Rowland.” S. B. 


FAIRY RINGS. 


Some Observations on Fairy Rings, and the Agarics that produce 
them. By GEoRGE JoRDEN. 


Those circular green or brown marks observable in our old 
pastures are usually called fairy rings, from a belief that they 
were made by the fairies, imaginary beings, in which our super- 
stitious ancestors firmly believed. Our simple forefathers had no 
knowledge of the mysteries of mycology, and they attributed 
these and similar phenomena to supernatural agencies. They 
were well acquainted with Agarics (Frogstools), but they never 
suspected that any members of the Mushroom family had any- 
thing to do with the production of these appearances. ‘There 
are. several species of Agarics that produce those green rings ; 


the chief are Agaricus campestris, A. multifidus, A. oreades, A. 


giganteus. As each species proceeds from a spore which has 


fixed itself in a suitable locality, at sends out radiating fibres, — 


that probably have not sufficient strength to produce a pileus 
(perfect Fungus) for several years, for much depends on the site 
and meteorological influences. In this manner fairy rings are 
formed, and will, if not interrupted, extend to a great distance. 

One ring of Agaricus giganteus I have observed in progression 
for more than fifty years ; its myceline fibres advanced annually, 
but did not produce any pilei more than once during that time, 
and then only a few. 

When I first noticed this ring, it was about eight feet in dia- 
meter, and it then had a number of pilei on its ring; after- 
wards it produced no pilei, but maintained its narrow green ring, 
and also its inner ring of irregular dead patches, which this one 
and Agaricus oreades only do. This however was an unfavour- 


able situation, for the aspect was to the north, and the soil was 
sandy and barren. 
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This Agaric prefers a stiff soil, a southern aspect, and a genial — 


season, to produce an ample quantity of pilei. 

Four rings caused by this Agaric I have been observing for 
some years ; one, which is a much yonnger ring than the last- 
mentioned, produces pilci regularly, and is about eighteen or 
twenty feet in diameter. The situation is on a declivity, and has 
a south aspect. 

The summer of 1859 was couperatively a tropical one, a tem- 
perature which seems to be suitable for this Agaric. It was so 
stocked with pilei in every part that they crushed and killed each 
other, being confined to space, that is to the green ring, which is 
not more than at most six or eight inches wide. 

Some of the pilei I measured were eighteen inches‘in dia- 
meter, a splendid spectacle for a mycologist. The annual pro- 
gress of the mucedinous filaments entangle the roots of the Grass 
and destroy them by the strong effluvia ; for they have a strong 
scent, which they communicate to the soil, and is much like 
that of the pilei, but stronger. When the filaments converge 
and proceed to their extremity, they enlarge and there fertilize 
the soil, and produce the green ring from which the pilei spring. 

Those myceline filaments never retrogress, nor have I ever 
seen a pileus spring up at the last season’s terminus but only 
once, and that only a single one. 

The Agarics have a fertilizing quality, from the quantity of 
ammonia they absorb from the atmosphere; for where these 
Agarics grow the herbage flourishes. À. giganteus in decay 
does not destroy the Grass; for when it decayed in the remark- 
able ring in 1859 it presented a most disgusting mass of matter. 

This Agaric is undoubtedly poisonous, for I have frequently. 
tasted it. At first it has an insipid mawkish taste, followed by 
a hot burning sensation in the mouth and fauces. 

In 1860 I did not observe this ring, but in 1861 I examined 
it, but it contained, clustered together, only three pilei. This 
shows how much the Fungi depend on meteorological influences 
—warmth and moisture. 

The Agarics are, most of them, a rather disagreeable unsightly 
tribe of plants, shunned by every living thing except slugs, 
beetles, and a few flies. Few, if any of them, can be eaten with 
impunity, and all may as well be left alone. By man’s industry 
and skill, both in the animal and vegetable world are ample 
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stores of wholesome food, without the risk of being poisoned. 
Few would prefer a steak from Fistulina hepatica to that of an 
ox-rump, or one from Lycoperdon bovista, however skilfully pre- 
pared. Few persons can be taught to distinguish the wholesome 
from the deleterious Fungi; few would be found sufficient myco- 
logists to distinguish Boletus edulis from Boletus luridus. 

The cryptogamic tribes are in their habits most erratic and 
fugacious. We know not where they are, nor where or.when they 
will appear,—appearing in abundance at one time, and after- 
wards not appearing again for many years, as I have frequently 
observed ; subterraneous burrowers, ready to appear when the 
season suits. The air is also filled by embryal atoms of organic 
life, ready to germinate and continue their species when they can 
get a suitable locality. Not only is the air filled with organic 
life in embryo, but the atoms of disease afflicting all organic life. 

When a child, I used to be shown the fairy rings, which were 
held sacred and approached with much reverence ; and I was told 
not to step upon them, for it would offend the fairies ; also that 
they met in those rings to dance by the light of the moon, but 
could only be heard, never seen by mortal eyes. Their singing 
and music was delightful. This took place at their levees, which 
were celebrated occasionally in some favourite human dwellings, 
when everything could be heard but nothing seen. I asked what 
fairies were ; in reply they said they were the spirits of little 
children who died before they were christened, and that they 
would for ever remain on earth enjoying the greatest happiness. 

When a child, and living in a place where legends of fairies, 
ghosts, witches, hellhounds, and other rustic lore were prevalent, 
these stories affected me with a terrific pleasure. When older, I 
sought for other reasons for fairy rings, and discovered more ra- 
tional causes of their formation. Why the Agarics and Boleti 
are called Frog- or Toad-stools I knowhot,except it was from their 
shapes. It would have been more significant to have called them - 
Fairy-stools, being so conveniently placed for the accommodation 
of these fabulous tiny beings, whereon they might sit down and 
rest when wearied with dancing within the green ring. 


Bowdley, June 20th, 1862. 
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LASTREA DILATATA AND ITS VARIETIES.* 
By Tuomas Moore, F.L.S- 


With the exception of a few very marked forms, of the nature 
of sub-species, this freely-distributed British Fern has not until 
lately been observed to sport into so extended a series of varieties 
Or variations as most of the other common species ; but as the 
keen eyes of Fern-fanciers peer more closely into its native haunts, 
it is found that many very curious and interesting forms occur. 
The normal condition is to have a short caudex, upright or 
nearly so, and furnished like the stipes with entire lance-shaped 
pointed scales of a light brown colour, and having a much darker 
bar up their centre; to have also fronds of an ovate outline, 
twice or thrice pinnate, with spinoso-mucronate serratures. 
These features include plants varying very greatly in size, from 
six or eight inches to five feet or more, the two extremes, which 
are perhaps permanent, being sometimes looked on as varicties. 
For the most part, the fronds are from two to four feet high, and 
of an arching or semi-drooping character. 

Falling under the plant thus indicated as a type, but them- 
selves of the rank of sub-species, are the following, which gradually 
pass from the normal ovate to an oblong-lanceolate outline of 

DUMETORUM, a dwarfish ovate variety, found well-marked in 
Westmoreland. 

COLLINA, a medium-sized plant, with narrow-elongate ovate 
fronds, occurring in a characteristic form both in Westmoreland 
and Arran. 

ALPINA, with fronds varying ; from six inches to two or three 
feet in height, and from ovate to oblong in outline, and when 
fresh of a soft succulent herbaceous texture, so that when dried 
it becomes very thin, a common form on the Scottish highlands, 
and passing into the North of England. 

CHANTERIÆ, a tall slender plant, with lance-shaped fronds, 
broadest upwards, a West of England plant. 

GLANDULOSA, a tall erect robust-habited plant, from the Forest 
of Dean, with oblong-lanceolate fronds, the link connecting 
dilatata with spinulosa. | 


+ From the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle.’ 
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LEPIDOTA, a very remarkable form of doubtful origin, having 
short broadly-ovate quadripinnate fronds, the stipes and ramifica- 
tions of which are so completely clothed with contorted whole- 
coloured rusty scales as to give them a scurfy character. 

These all are abundantly distinct for the purposes of the culti- 
vator, having marked individuality as to size, form, habit, and 
aspect; but independently of these, and of such as can be asso- 
ciated with them, this common Fern yields more than a quarter 
of a century of distinct recognizable forms, some of which have 
been only very recently found. There is a group of minimums; 
several interrupted laciniated and crested furms; and others of 
vigorous habit and gigantic stature, sometimes tall- fronded with 
a narrowish outline, sometimes thick-fronded with a bulky 
aspect and almost leathery texture, sometimes broad-fronded 
and remarkable chiefly for the expansion of their surface. 

During the past year considerable additions have been made to 
the previously-known British varicties. The smallest of these 
novelties which has come to our knowledge is UNCINELLA, a 
Somerset variety, having the lamina of its fronds rather shortly 
ovate, and four to five incheslong. Itis bipinnate or nearly tri- 
pinnate, the pinnules rather peculiarly decurrento-confluent, and 
their teeth rather large for so small a plant, with a marked ten- 
dency in the teeth themselves or the lobes which they terminate 
to become incurved. 

Another from the West of Scotland, which we propose to call 
CONCINNA, has a lamina of about nixie inches on a six-inch stipes, 
and is somewhat oblong-ovate in outline, tripinnate with the parts 
small, the pinnules stalked, subfalcate, and acute, cut into small 
linear-oblong lobes, which have a few sharp teeth, most evident 
at their tips, the anterior basal lobes being most prominent; 
sori small. It is very neat and pretty. 

That we call teripa, from the confines of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, is a rather larger but slender form, with more distant 
pinnæ and pinnules, the latter more obtuse, and with the lobes, 
which are oblong and sharply-toothed, more widely separated ; 
the fronds, including the stipes, are upwards of a foot and a half 
long. 

Then comes HANKEYANE, a Cumberland plant, also remark- 

ably slender and elegant, and with the pinnæ and pinnules pecu- 
liarly distant. In this the pinnules are long and narrow, the 
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parts small and finely toothed, and the whole so remarkably con- 
vex that the fronds cannot be flattened. A form very like this 
has been found near Aberdeen. ; 

Finally, in this series comes a Lowland Scotch plant which we 
call tata, a broad form with large pinnules, not like the large 
broad ordinary plants common in England, but having a pecu- 
liar leafy character from the coarse lobes of the pinnules being 
broadly confluent. 

Then of the obloug-fronded series we have stricta, a Somer- 
set plaht, with a narrow lamina of eight or nine inches to the 
upright-growing fronds, and the pinnæ all directed upwards at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees ; it is a very unusual-looking 
dilatata. 

Another is RECURVIFOLIA, from Aberdeen and Moffat, the 
latter rather the broader of the two, both comparatively dwarf 
plants, and remarkable for having rather crowded sessile pinnules, 
very decidedly convex on their upper surface, the fronds having 
at the same time a tendency to concavity along the centre of the 
pinne. 

A third neat and very elegant form, received from the West 
of Scotland, which we call apnata, though small, the lamina 
being less than a foot lon g, is to the eye a much divided variety, 
from its evenly and deeply-cut character. It is rather slender ; 
and the pinnules are sessile, and of a nearly regular oblong-ovate 
acute form, cut nearly to the midrib, and to about the same ex- 
tent all the way up, into small even-sized acutely-toothed lobes, 
so that the midrib of the pinnules appears to have a narrowish 
equal wing throughout its length, with which the lobes are adnate. 

Larger forms of the oblong-fronded series occur in the variety 
atta, an Aberdeen plant of erect robust habit, four or five feet 
high. This is distinctly tripinnate, with the pinnules averaging 
an inch, the larger ones two inches long, the lobes rather distant, 
oblong, a quarter of an inch long and strongly toothed at the 
tips, almost entire towards the base where they are more or less 
confluent. The prominent apical toothing somewhat resembles 
that of grandidens. It is, we understand, a well-marked and 
abundant wild plant. 

Another very beautiful Scottish plant, but from the west coast, 
we propose to call OrpEANz, though of its position in this group 
we are not quite certain, having only seen portions of its fronds. 

N.8. VOL. VI. 21 
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It seems to be a larger grower but slender, its parts being small 
like those of micromera. The pinnules are from three-quarters 
to one inch and a half long, with small distinct oblong or some- 
times slightly falcate lobes, deeply cut into smaller lobes or teeth. 
Its finely divided condition makes it a very elegant plant. 

The variety rospusta from the lowlands of Dumfriesshire is 
again quite unlike any of the foregoing. It is tall and very stout, 
with crowded, broadly-ovate stalked pinnules, the lobes of which, 
the basal ones at least, are rather ovate than oblong; the teeth 
are small but spreading in the way of collina and grandidens. 

The foregoing are all varieties in which the development is of 
a normal character, but there are some fine-looking novelties of 
the interrupted or abnormal series. The most striking of these 
we propose to name BLAKEï, after Mr. James Blake, by whom it 
was found near Aberdeen. It is a tall upright plant, resembling © 
alta just noticed, and is indeed evidently a depauperated form 
which has originated from that variety. The whole of the frond 
is affected by that irregular development of the parts to which 
Fern fanciers owe some of the most highly prized sports of the 
Fern family ; this is so completely the case in the var, Blakei, 
that the frond becomes symmetrically unsymmetrical, if such a 
paradox can be conceived, and it is this which, along with the 
tall oblong outline, is the peculiar feature of the plant. 

We must just mention ramosa, another type of variation, in 
which the stipes and rachis become forked so as to produce a 
branch frond, It isa plant of Scottish origin we believe, having 
come to us through the Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. This is a variation of the dumetorum sub-species. 

Ta noticing a short time since some of the more remarkable 
new forms of Lady Fern, we should not have omitted to mention 
as the finest of all the crested forms, and certainly a most charm- 
ing ornamental Fern, ArayriuM F. r. EzwortTuit, a “ seedling” 
raised by Mr. Elworthy, of Nettlecombe. It is of the multifidum 
and corymbiferum class, with fine bold crests at the tips of its 
fronds and pinne, and the pinnules exhibiting also more or less 
of a crested character. 

The plants to which this very rapid sketch refers are all such 
as Fern-fanciers would welcome to their gardens. 
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ON A NEW PINAX OR INDEX OF THE BRITISH PLANTS. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

Sir,—-I beg to submit to you, and through you to the readers 
of your Journal, the following hints or suggestions on a new 
catalogue of the British plants. 

It is far from my wish to disparage the useful list of our indi- 
genous productions issued by the Botanical Society of London, 
a publication which is deservedly esteemed, and which has been 
eminently serviceable to the botanists of England ; nor do I mean 
to criticize in an unfriendly spirit the Comparative List, now in 
course of publication in your miscellany. Give me leave to suggest 
the following query, viz. whether the following proposal is, or is 
not, a subject worth the consideration of British botanists : i.e. the 
compilation of amore comprehensive catalogue raizonné of our 
native or spontaneous productions? Without repeating the stale 
objections urged against the present list in various quarters, and 
especially in the old series of the ‘ Phytologist,’ it may be asserted, 
that the catalogue of the London Society has not given universal 
satisfaction ; of this fact the readers of the new series of the ‘ Bo 
tanical Journal’ are aware. Several strictures on its inconsisten- 
cies and deficiences were long ago very fairly stated, and wer2 
met in a somewhat supercilious manner, and defended with more 
petulance than judgment and good taste. | 

Since the first appearance of this list, five editions have been 
printed and circulated, and with few exceptions it is substantially 
the same as it was originally. Some species have a double or a 
single asterisk prefixed, to denote that they were not there for- 
merly, and the species named Babingtoniane also grace the — 
catalogue. These are the chief alterations. ‘The question, has 
the knowledge of botany remained in statu quo (stationary) 
during the last fifteen years? may be fairly asked. The catalogue 
of British plants has made but small progress. 

The Comparative List, for which botanists are greatly indebted 
to the compiler, is not quite up to the mark,—not all that might 
reasonably be expected in these times of progress and reforma- 
tion; but the defects of the Junior List are not a fit subject for 
criticism, because it is the first attempt, and incomplete, and has 
not received the final touch from the author. He may modify 
the form, supply the defects and correct the errors in a more 
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satisfactory manner than any other botanist who has not made 
this subject of comparative nomenclature one of his pet studies. 

The design of this suggestive note is to explain the writer’s 
views about the compilation of a catalogue suited to the wants of 
students, and worthy of the increased and still advancing intelli- 
gence of the age; but not to criticize sharply the existing lists, 
which in their time have been very useful. But as it would be 
impracticable to explain to the reader the object of this paper, 
without contrasting the proposed Index with the lists already 
existing, their defects will be incidentally noticed, not with the 
view of blaming their authors, who have done their best, but 
to show a way of doing the same thing in a more serviceable 
manner. 

The radical defect of the London Catalogue is its one-sidedness 
or partiality ; and on the principles which regulated its compila- 
tion {his was unavoidable. The author in this, as in all his other 
works, lost his reckoning, or missed a loop in his stocking and 

grounded or got himself entangled as in a ravelled hasp about 
_ native plants, spontaneous plants, plants that are certainly alien, 
and plants that are only suspected. Hence there are three lists of 
excluded species, viz. 1st, such as are sometimes found of sponta- 


neous growth; 2nd, such as (in the author’s judgment) ought © 


never to have figured in any list of British plants; and 3rd, the 
extinct plants. How many botanists, well acquainted with the 
plants of Great Britain, will agree about the plants which should 
be classified under these three heads ? | 

Again, the various expedients adopted to express the author’s 
opinion about the nativity or non-nativity of the species in the 
body of the catalogue are, to say the very least, unsatisfac- 
tory ; viz. the star, the dagger, the italics, the brackets, thus :— 
*+ P. somniferum (). They are only the expressions of his indivi- 
dual belief, but are not binding on other observers, whose bota- 
nical creed may not be so limited as his. 

As my design is to show how these defects may be supplied, and 
these blemishes and contradictions avoided, and not to blame 
what is admitted to be unavoidable on the principles adopted as 
~ fundamental, I will now explain what is the proposed scheme of 
a catalogue of the British plants. 

A systematical and critical catalogue, which the London Cata- 
logue professes to be, should, and easily might, be compiled so as 
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to be a complete index to all that has been written on the British 
plants. It need not be encumbered by the partial and conflictive 
judgments about nationality, spontaneity, citizens, denizens, 


colonists, aliens; but it should exhibit on its pages a brief his- | 


tory of every species, or distinctly cite where its history is to be 
found, and there leave the students to form their own judgment 
about its domestic or exotic origin. 

The proposed Pinax or Index should contain the current or 
most popular names of the species, £.e. the names generally re- 
cognized as the generic and specific names—with the authority, 
the English name, and all the scientific synonyms, and in addi- 
tion, all the authorities for said synonyms, with the page or 
chapter in the works where these names, current in those days, 
are found. It might be enough for general purposes to enter all 
authorities, from Ray inclusive to modern times ; but it would be 


- more satisfactory to ascend to the fathers of botany, Theo- 


phrastus, Dioscorides and Pliny, and to enter the names of the 
founders of botany in England, viz. Turner, Lobel, Lyte, Gerard, 
and Parkinson, as the authorities for the plants by them described. 

Thus, if the name of Ray stood first after a synonymous name 
it would denote that it was first introduced or observed or de- 
scribed by him. 

If Hudson, or Robson, or Withering were the original autho- 
rities, and if their names stood next to the name of the species, 
it would be inferred that these eminent botanists have the ho- 
nour of introducing the species. 

It would be easy to refer, by means of a wellsocnalionsted 
index, where the edition and page of any author were quoted, to 
the original authority for any given species. With this index 
any one, who will take the trouble, might investigate the history 
of species for himself; or he might find the authorities, on which 
he might infer either the nationality or non-nationality of every 
species. 

Bat as there may be a few who are more disposed to follow 
implicitly any authority than to rely on themselves in the for- 
mation of their opinions, the proposed Index might be compiled 
so as to suit their prejudices and necessities. For example, all 
the British species that have never been challenged as non- 
British might appear in one division of the Index, and all aliens 
and suspected aliens, of which we have probably hundreds, should 
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appear in another division. This would: simplify the London 
Catalogue, by reducing its four divisions to two, and would 
satisfy the conscientious scruples of the timid by the right line 
separating the genuine from the suspicious in-dwellers. 

In most plants the question of nationality is both useless and 
unanswerable; yet, for the sake of the few species whose intro- 
duction is known, perhaps it would be judicious to make this 
concession; but the italics, the stars and daggers, etc., should 
be doomed to perpetual banishment or utter destruction, as the 
relics of barbarism, ignorance, and illiberality. These signs are 
as useless, and will soon be as antiquated, as the old leathern 
buckets that still hang ‘under the ceilings of ancient establish- 
ments,—quite as ineffective for helping the botanical inquirer as 


_ these rows of utensils would be in a conflagration. 


The numbers, and also the census, useless though the former 


be, and imperfect though the latter be, might be retained in. 


deference to respectable prejudices. 

The Comparative List, as previously said, is not labour thrown 
away, although a better one might be expected, shows what dis- 
crepancies exist among living authors both on nomenclature and 
species. But this is as nothing to the varieties of opinion about 
the origin of the plants as native or foreign, wild or cultivated, 
concerning which this elaborate new list gives no information 
beyond what may be derived from the author’s works, from 
which it is derived. ; 

An Index or Pinax, compiled on the principles proposed, would 
give all that is to be gathered from both the London Catalogue 
and from the Comparative List, and much more; for it would 
be an epitome of the history of every British plant, and it would 
direct the student to all the sources whence he could obtain 
the entire amount known about every plant,—at least all that 
has been recorded by authors whose opinions are worth conside- 
ration. 

One of the most important features of the proposed Index 
would be that all the authorities for a given name would appear 


in juxtaposition. There would be no unnecessary repetition, and | 


there would be no omission of what a student would wish to 
learn. When all the authors, or say all the descriptive floras, 
from Hudson to the present time, agree, there needs no entrance 
of this fact; it would be inferred that these are not critical 
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plants, and the elaborate working out of their synonyms would 
be superfl uous. 

It is not believed that the proposed index to the literature of 
British plants would affect the circulation of the ‘ London Cata- 
logue,’ or be an extinguisher to smother its lucid beams. Far 
less is it to be expected to strangle in the very birth its more 
ambitious successor ‘The Comparative List.’ There is room 
enough in the botanical world, small though it e, for all of 
them. Some would prefer one, some another. 

The ‘ London Catalogue’ was originally compiled as an index 
to the Herbarium of the Botanical Society of London; but 
since this society has been in abeyance, and its Herbarium now 
dispersed, this list has little more special importance than any 
other list would have, except this, that it is cheap. 

The proposed ‘ Pinax of British Plants’ would contain every- 
thing comprehended in this the original list, and much matter of 
a literary nature. It would also have an advantage over the 
‘Comparative List’ in the juxtaposition of the authorities for 
the nomenclature of the critical species, without any ms d 
repetition, 

Little more space than that of one ill of Mr. nt 
‘Index Filicum’ would suffice for this novel undertaking. 


BOTANICAL EXCURSIONS. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

Dear Sir,-—It has occurred to me, that if we could induce 
some of our members of the Lancashire Botanists’ Associations 
to give occasionally some account of their local rambles, it would 
be interesting to the general readers of the ‘ Phytologist,’ and 
might at the same time encourage and stimulate other societies 
similarly formed (which no doubt exist in various parts of the coun- 
try,) to send their reports for publication. These accounts would be 
especially interesting to us, being derived from a source like our 
own. The language in which the facts would be recorded might not 
be in the most elegant style, and perhaps not so well stored with 
antique ideas and historical lore, yet, with the aid of a judicious 
pen, might be made acceptable to most of the readers of the ‘Phy- 
tologist. These few remarks are offered by way of preamble, and 
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I propose to give you an account of a botanical ramble which I 
and another mate enjoyed with James Percival, the talented Pre- 
sident of the Prestwich section of Lancashire botanists, whose 
observant eye and perceptive mind are of so much value in a 
botanical journey. Availing ourselves of the new line of rail 
which has been recentiy made from Manchester to Knutsford, 
we took our tickets by the 9.30 train to the latter place, which 
we reached in about an hour; and the town may be briefly or 
barbarously described as a small place, with a large jail and 
a good race-course, which was the most inviting locality. Here 
we soon found Teesdalia nudicaulis, Filago germanica, Scleran- 
thus annuus, Ornithopus purpusillus ; but we were subsequently 
disturbed by a very smart shower of rain,and very cold, considering 
it was late in June; but in our retreat we found time to notice 
Plantago Coronopus, Urtica urens, and that beautiful flowering 
plant Vicia angustifolia. The rain abating somewhat, our next 
visit was to the bog, or moor as it is called, which is situated on 
the opposite side of the town to the race-course. This place is 
the old locality for Sazifraga Hirculus, and those rare mosses 
Hypnum nitens, Hypnum Blandovei, and Paludella squarrosa, 
but unfortunately not to be found there now; at the lower end 
of this bog there is a large mere (Tatton Mere), in which grows 
Nymphea alba in great profusion, but well guarded by a broad 
long belt of thin jungle-like grass; Phragmites communis, grow- 
ing in splendid condition ; not far from this we found the delicate- 
looking Fern Aspidium Thelyperis in plenty, with Orchis lati- 
folia, and a white variety of Lychnis Flos-cuculi, that beautiful 
moss Climacium dendroides, may be reckoned by the acre. In 
the hedges enclosing the bog may be seen Bryonia divica, Cheli- 
donium majus ; but a bog is not very agreeable to stop in long 
together on a damp day such as this was, and we turned our 
faces towards Mobberly. By the road, on a small common 
(called Shaw Heath, I think), where were several pits, we saw 
more of the White Water. Lily, among which were floating Poly- 
gonum amphibium in bloom ; on the edges of the pits grew Galium 
palustre, Myosotis cespitosa, Catabrosa aquatica, and submerged 
were several Potamogetons ; but having had a fair share of the 
water above the earth, we did not care for dabbling in that be- 
low the surface. In the hedgc-banks adjoining were several 
tufts of Festuca bromoides. We resumed our journey down the 
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road, but could not resist looking into a field on the right-hand 
side of the road, in which was another large pit, and as my com- 
panion, Percival, remarked, as being likely to produce Cicuta 
virosa, a plant that we were in search of; but in this we were 
disappointed : {ant pis, so much the worse; but instead we found 
Ranunculus Lingua, Typha angustifolia, and Menyanthes trifo- 
liata growing most luxuriously in the next field or next but one; 
and best of all, we found Cicuta virosa growing in a pit similar 
to the other, and not far from it, and then with the lively French- 
man we said, {ant mieux, so much the better. Our next stopping- 
place was at a large mill-dam, called Pedmore Hollow, till 
lately a very interesting place to the botanist, but it is now in 


_ process of being cleared of its plants, in consequence of its trans- 


formation into waterworks for the town of Knutsford; but at the 
top end still grows Scirpus lacustris and the genus Carer in great 
L:ofusion. On its bank grows Betonica officinalis abundantly, as 
well as Polygonum amphibium. Soon after leaving this place, we 
came to a roadside public-house, and here, with plain fare and good 
appetites, we soon made ourselves comfortable. Our next way was — 
through the fields, and although walking quick, we could not 
help noticing Genista tinctoria, Linum catharticum, etc. 

On emerging from the fields, and entering the village of Mob- 
berly, our attention was arrested by the interesting appearance of 
a garden wall, on which grew Coryduiis lutea, intermingled with 
the Mother-of-Ten-Thousand, as the villagers quaintly call that 
beautiful plant Linaria Cymbalaria. Here we asked permission 
to get a plant or two of the Corydalis, which was growing both 
inside and out of the wall. I scarcely need tell you that our 
wish was freely complied with. We next passed:along through 
the churchyard, stopping a few minutes to admire the splendid 
specimen of Tazus baccata which grows here. Bidding farewell 
to Mobberly, we resumed our journey through pleasant green 
lanes and field footpaths, till we got to Castle Mill, on the river 
Bollin, and here, on the skirts of the Clough called Cottrill 
(sacred to the pheasant and partridge) we noticed the following 
plants :—Euonymus europeus, Vicia sylvatica, Daphne Laureola, 
Heracleum Sphondylium, var. angustifolium, Habenaria chlorantha, 
Malva moschata, Aquilegia vulgaris, Erythrea Centaurium, Chlora 

perfoliata, Tamus communis, Humulus Lupilus, Geranium pratense, 
Campanula latifolia, Ophioglossum vulgatum, Hypnum glareosum, 

N.8. VOL. VI, : 2K 
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Mnium ligulatum : the former Moss is very seldom found in fruit 


here, but the latter one frequently. We now chose the road in | 


preference to the field way to Hale Barns; but before entering 


the village, we turned into the field through the stile on the left-. 


hand side of the road, and noticed a single plant of Pastinaca 
sativa on the borders of the corn-field. We now entered a small 
clough at the bottom of the field, and here grew abundance of 
Sanicula europea, Asperula odorata, and nice little bed of Herb 
True Love, Paris quadrifolia. Here we determined to close the 
lids of our vasculums for the last time that day, and proceeded to 

the Bowdon railway station, passing on the way a very interesting 
place to the botanist, called Hale Moss. To the muscologist it is 
particularly interesting, as containing, amongst others, the new 
British Moss Hypnum giganteum, also Hypnum exannulatum, H. 
condensatum, H. stramineum (which fruits here). The Ferns are 
B. boreale, Osmunda regalis, and Lastrea spinulosa. The flower- 
ing plants are Acorus Calamus, Menyanthes trifoliata, Anagallis 
tenella, and here and there a plant of Parnassia palustris. I 
mention this latter place, merely to show that we have a large 
field for botany within a day’s beat from Manchester, as we were 
only deterred from visiting Hale Moss in consequence of the 


rain again. THomas Rocers, 
Secretary to the Manchester Society of Botanists. 


BOTANICAL NOTES, NOTICES, AND QUERIES. 


NoTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“H. T.,” whose letter arrived on the 21st of June, is hereby most 
respectfully informed, that no contribution to science, however humble, will 
be DECRIED in the ‘ Phytologist.’ The object of this periodical, for at least 
seven years, has been not to disparage, but to encourage ; our motto is, 
like that on the begging box, “ The smallest donation thankfully received.” 
The same kind correspondent is reminded that Allium ambiguum of De 
Candolle is not 4. ambiguum of Sibthorp and Smith; and it may be in- 


ferred, on Professor Babington’s own authority, that the latter, 4. ambi- 
guum of Smith, is the species figured in the ‘ Supplement to English Bo- 


tany, No. 2808. For an account of 4. ériquetrum, sent to Mr. Babing- 
ion from the Channel Isles, see ‘ Botanical Gazette,’ vol. i. p. 6; 4. am- 
biguum of Smith is probably 4. roseum of Linnæus ; and 4. ambiguum 
of De Candolle is a synonym of 4. suaveolens of Jacquin, À. ericetorum, 
Thore, and 4. appendiculatum, Ramond. A. triquetrum is a Linnean spe- 
cies, and is not honoured with so many aliases as its fair congener. Have 
we both these species as interlopers, or have we but one with two names, 
A. ambiguum and A. triquetrum ? 
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“H. G. G.,” of Great Yarmouth, is hereby thanked for his list of Nor- 
folk rare plants, which we hope and wish may be increased. His white 
variety of Lamium purpureum is rare, but it has been recorded previously 
to the receipt of his report. (See ‘ London Flora,’ p. 135, 1st ed., 1838.) 
“ Var. with a pure white flower, near Donyland, Essex And again in 
* Handbook of British Plants,’ p. 428, “Corolla purple (rarely white).” We 
hope H. G. G. will succeed in rediscovering Senecio palustris. 

“C.J. A.” of Preston, has our warmest acknowledgments for his 
contributions. 

“J. 8.,” of Perth, will receive a private missive, by way of answering 
some of his queries, long before the Greek kalends, and before he can 
send us a full, true, and circumstantial account of a Gaberlunzie man who 
turned up his nose at the offer of an alms of sixpence, or of a genuine 
Highlander who declined a pinch of snuff. 

To “ E. B. P.,” of Wimbledon.—Is there no place nearer to Wimbledon 
than Ham, where Chelidonium majus grows? Since the list of Surrey 
plants appeared in the ‘ Phytologist,’ Teesdalia nudicaulis, Manchia erecta, 
Rosa spinosissima, and R. rubiginosa have been seen on Barnes Common. 
The latter species of Rose was not growing in the hedges, its usual 
habitat, but on the open space, associated with the Burnet Rose. 

At the same time Acorus Calamus was seen in flower in its old habitat. 
One of our correspondents showed us another locality for this rare spe- 
cies, near the reservoir on Putney Heath, close to Wimbledon Common. 

Many have looked for Leonurus Cardiaca in Combe Lane, but unsuc- 
cessfully ; no report of its being seen there in recent times has reached us. 
Epilobium angustifolium, like Motherwort, might have grown near “ Robin 
Hood,” and both might have been equally indebted to garden culture for 
their appearance in these two places, which are not a hundred miles 
asunder. The French Willow-herb, however, has a better reputation than 
its guondam neighbour. This handsome species grows wild in many 
parts of Surrey; for example, between Farnborough and Woking, by the 
railway ; also in Weston Wood, Albury, etc. 

It is very much to be wished that the zealous and successful botanists 
of Wimbledon and Mitcham would try to rediscover the Vernal Figwort, 
a rare plant, which was seen in its old habitat near the ancient Wands- 
worth and Merstham ‘Tramway, and within half a mile of Mitcham church, 
less than ten years ago. Last year, 1861, we made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to see it again. A greater success, it is to be hoped, will reward 
the efforts of the botanists resident near Mitcham, Merton, or Wimbledon. 

It would be delightful to have a ramble along the sea-border of the 
Mull of Cantyre, especially with so intelligent and efficient a companion 
as “J. L.,” of Campbelltown. But the International Exhibition, and 
other Metropolitan attractions, will fix us near town this season. We 
hope sposa carissima will have a new bonnet ere we visit Argyleshire. 


Steenhammera maritima is an attractive object, but it will not blow and 


blush unseen on the much-sounding shores of the Atiantic, even though 


we do not go thither to offer our admirations at its shrine. 


To our most estimable correspondent, ‘‘C. H.,” of St. Andrew’s, our 
humble and hearty thanks are hereby tendered for his ‘ Essay ou British 
Ferns and their Allies,’ which was read to the members of the Botanical 
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Society of St. Andrew’s; but our Journal-is not the right channel for its 
circulation, and it will be returned in due course. 

The Editor of the ‘ Phytologist’ assures “ M. P. M.,” of Brighton, 
that he is very sensible of Mrs. M.’s kindness, and apologizes for the 
trouble he has given his fair and obliging correspondent. The seeds will 
be very acceptable, but he hopes that neither of the gentlemen will sacri- 
fice either time or money solely on his account. 

Our friend Mr. Winter’s list has been duly received and appreciated. 
The rest of his notes and observations made on his maritime excursion 
from Great Yarmouth to the Humber, will be most acceptable. 

Aa announcement of the formation and progress of another Natural 
History Association, viz. that of Warrington, has just been received. The 
constitution of this society will be noticed in a future number. 

Would our kind correspondent who sent a note from St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Westminster, be so good as to send a frond of his Fern gathered near 
Henley, Oxon., to A. I., 28, Upper Manor Street, Chelsea ? 

Asplenium lanceolatum, from any of the Midland counties, would be a 
rarity, and what might well be called a “lucky find.” 

If our reverend correspondent who has observed the fatal effects of a 
grub on the Ash-trees of Craven will send us a specimen of the insect, 
the author of the mischief, we will hunt up its name, and print it in our 
pages, with a warning to the owners of the valuable timber put in jeopardy, 
to be on their guard, and try to find a remedy against the insidious at- 
tacks of this enemy to one of our most ornamental and useful trees. 

“J. W. C.,” of Hermitage Road, Richmond, is respectfully informed 
that his specimen of Linaria, from a wall at Petersham, appears very like 
L. purpurea, which grows. plentifully on old walls at Eltham, Kent, and 
more spariugly at Hampstead, Middlesex. We have heard of L. Pelis- 
seriana as a Surrey plant, viz. at Windlesham, in a cornfield, and it is an 
annual, and has broader leaves than L. purpurea. 

Note. Mr. C.’s list of rare plants will appear soon. 


DEATH OF THE WYRE FOREST OLD SORB-TREE. 


Our excellent correspondent, Mr. George Jordan, has recently (June 
20th, 1862) informed us that our only native example of the famous 
Sorb, or Whitty Pear, or Choke Pear (Sorbus communis or Pyrus com- 
munis) is now extinct. 

‘ I am sorry to inform you,” Mr. Jordan writes, “ that some evil-dis- 
posed person has burnt down the poor old Sorb, the pride of Wyre 
Forest, a tree which has been an object of attraction for more than ci 
centuries, It has been much visited for many years, and was of 
age, and might have existed for ages to come, although cruelly and 24 
lessly mutilated, even by reckless visitors, who were desirous of possessing 
a relic of this rare vegetable curiosity. But for these ravages of scien- 
tific spoilers, it might have long been a flourishing tree. Its much shat- 
tered, though honoured remains, have perished by fire, for which better 
things are reserved (see 2 Peter iii. 10). 

“ [ have also to report,” continues Mr. Jordan, “that Wyre Forest 
is now visited by another calamity, a host of tiny caterpillars, and its 
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leafy honours are rapidly departing. Most of the oaks are denuded of 
their foliage by swarms not of locusts, but by the ravages of these vora- 
cious little pests, the grandmothers of the pea-green moths which entomo- 
logists call, as I believe, Tortiz viridaria. 

‘ All the trees just now, near midsummer, have a midwinter 
Every one who walks in the forest is speedily covered with this cater- 
pillar and its webs, which hang to the branches, and extend from tree to 
tree, and from the uppermost twigs to the ground. This plague is not 
confined to the forest, but is spread to the Oak-trees which abound in 
other parts of the country contiguous to the forest. I have formerly seen 
large portions of the forest infested with these destructive insects, but 
never so universally as in this season. No part has escaped, and at least 
there will be a loss of one year’s growth of timber. The moths lay their 
eggs on the very top of the trees, and their /arve (young) devour the 
leaves, moving or shifting from one branch to another, and from tree to 
tree, by the aid of their thread (web), by which they ascend or descend at 
pleasure. Their activity in winding their thread on their legs by their 
mouth, is a curious phenomenon,” | | 

Note. In the month of May last, this season, 1862, we observed the 
same mischievous agency at work in Dulwich Wood, adjoining the Crystal 
Palace. We, i.e. a friend and myself, were annoyed with these little green 
caterpillars, and our hats and clothes whitened with their gummy threads. 
The mischief they had already done was very manifest; and as their 
operations probably continued for several weeks longer, the destruction 
they caused in a large wood was fearful to contemplate. 


GENTIANA CRUCIATA. 


Is anything known of Gentiana cruciata as a British plant ?—for although 
I do not find it included in any of our Floras, or recognized at all æ a 
native, yet in Salmon’s ‘ Herball,’ pp. 413-14, we read, “‘ No. 4, Gentiana 
minor cruciata, also G. cruciata, Crosswort, also the lesser Crosswort Gen- 
tian ;” and at p. 415, “‘ The fourth sort, or the Crosswort Gentian, groweth 
in a pasture at the west-end of Little Rayne, in Essex, on the north side 
of the way leading from Braintree to Much Dunmow, and in the horee- 
way by the same close.” ‘This seems explicit enough, and would war- 
rant any one, who has the opportunity, to investigate the matter further. 


The figure on p. 414 is certainly a good representation of G. cruciata, a 
plant occasionally seen in gardens. 


HyoscyaMUS VULGARIS. 


A remarkable instance of its strange effects on men’s bodies when 
taken inwardly.—The whole relation was told me by a gentleman who had 
the misfortune to be one of those who unwillingly (unwittingly) made the 
experiment on themselves. “T'was the Rev. Mr. Burdett, Dean of Clonfert, 
who, making some alterations in his garden belonging to his house at 
Clonfert, in the province of Connaught, about Dec. 1695, as he stood 
overseeing his workmen digging, observed them to fling up a root in good 
quantity, which having no leaf he took to be roots of Sisarum vulgare, or 


Skirrels, apiece of garden-ware whose taste at least is well known, being 


very delightful and pleasing to the palates of many; of these roots he 
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ordered a parcel to be brought in and fried with butter and prepared for 
dinner, the usual way that Skirrets are dressed. 

“That day, one Mr. Cruso, that lives in the same town and has been 
many years register (registrar) in the diocese of Clonfert, chanced to dine 
with him and eat plentifully of the supposed Skirrets ; but Dean Burdett, 
being prevented by some accidental business that called him away before 
dinner was ended, did not eat above three or four of the roots. 

‘ About two hours after he began to perceive himself troubied with a uni- 
versal uneasiness or lassitude, as if he had been tired after a long journey, 


an unusual heat and dryness in his mouth and throat, a giddiness in his 
head, a confused sort of vision in his eyes, and an odd stoppage in his 


urine . . . without any disposition to vomit. . . . He told his wife of his 
illness, and that he was unable to imagine what ailed him, being so per- 
fectly well before dinner. By this time one of the servants came running 
in, to tell him that a boy and two maids were suddenly fallen down in the 
kitchen very ill; and now they began to suspect the roots they had eaten 
had occasioned all this, and on inquiring, found that none had tasted of 
them but the Dean himself, Mr. Cruso, the two maids, and the boy ; there- 
fore, to make sure, they sent a messenger to Mr. Cruso’s house, who had 
gone home after dinner, to know how he did. The messenger on reaching 
the house, found Mr. Cruso’s wife in tears, bewailing the sad condition of 


her husband, who was lying on the bed and had Lost all reason, storming 
and raging like a madman, abusing his friends, and calling his wife all to 


nought. Mr. Cruso had, as aforesaid, eaten plentifully of the roots, which 
cast him into a frenzy, that continued three days ere it went entirely off. 
The Dean and his servants, who had not eaten so much of the Henbane 
root, were well the next day. Still the Dean was ignorant what root it 


‘might be; and to ascertain this, he carefully set some of the same root in 


the ground, to observe what sort of plant it would send forth in the fol- 


_ lowing spring, and found that it proved Henbane.” 


PLANTS OF SuRREY.—WIMBEDON PLANS. 
Sir,—Allow me to say that Turritis glabra is still very, plentiful on one 


bank (not on walls), and that [ have gathered Myosurus minimus in 


abundance in a field, in company with Papaver Argemone. Ophioglossum 


vulgatum, Corydalis claviculata, and Rosa spinosissima are still abundant, 


but I am sorry to say that Osmunda regalis and Chelidonium majus have 
been recently destroyed, and of Zastrea Oreopteris only one plant remains. 
I will make inquiries about the other questions raised in the ‘ Phytologist’ 
about plants growing in our neighbourhood. Lathyrus Nissolia I ga- 


‘thered on Box Hill in June 1860. Fritillaria Meleagris is not yet extinct 


in the Mortlake locality. When out with the Rev. W. W. N. on May 8th 


last, two fine plants were gathered by a rustic with us, who gave them to 
Mr. N., from whom I have one. There did not seem to be any more in 


the field. E. B. P. 
June 10th, 1862. 


SHAMROCK. 
Sir,—I am pleased to observe that the question about the ‘ true Sham- 


rock ” is revived, and that the believers in the identity of Ireland’s far- 
famed national emblem, ‘the green immortal Shamrock,” with white 
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Clover, are not to be allowed to have “ all their own way,” or to walk their 
pet plant over the course and claim the victory. There is another candi- 
date for this honour, viz. Oxalis corniculata, a very rare plant indeed in 
Great Britain. Does it grow commonly in Ireland? No reasonable man 
can doubt “the possibility of the true Shamrock being neither Trifolium 
repens nor Oxalis Acetosella.” Any trifoliate plant, like Buckbean or, 
Medicago lupulina or the barren Strawberry, or the fertile one either, 
would have answered the Saint’s purpose equally as well as either of the 
popular favourites. 
Some curious readers might wish to learn what the Irish people them- 
selves, or the poetic, heraldic, and antiquarian part of them, think about 
the claims advanced in support of the three rivals now in the field. Also 
British botanists might like to know why Trifolium repens did not grow in 
Ireland in the fifth century. It is one of the very commonest megs of 
the genus in England ; and if it be an introduced plant in Ireland, it pro- 
bably is so also in al/ the British Isles. Again, it might be satisfactory 
to hear what sort of monasteries existed in Ireland before St. Patrick’s 
advent: were they Druidical, Celtiberian, Carthaginian? certainly not 
Christian. EPsiLon. 


SHAMROCK.—TRIFOLIUM v. OXALIS. | 


I am not satisfied with Mr. Ferguson’s conclusion, that because Fynes 
Moryson says, “the poor Irish willingly eat the herb Schamrock, being of 
a sharp taste, which they snatch like beasts out of the ditches,” therefore 
the Oxalis Acelosella is the true Shamrock of St. Patrick ; and to sup- 
port the opinion that Zrifolium has the greater claim, I give the following, 
from ‘Synopsis Stirpium Hibernicarum,’ by Caleb Threlkeld, M.D. :— 
“ Trifolium pratense album, White-flowered Meadow Trefoyl. The Meadow 
Trefoyls are called in Irish, Shamrocks, as Gerard writes in his Herbal, 
which was first published 1597. The words Seamar Leaune and Seamar 
Oge being in signification the same, the first signifying the Child’s Trefoyl, 
the other the Young Trefoyl, to distinguish them from the Seamar Capiul, 
or Horse Trefoyl, as I suppose.” In the appendix to this work, by Dr. 
Thomas Molyneux, Physician to the State, we find Trifolium acetosum, 
Wood Sorrel, in Irish, Seamsug, with several other names, but it is not 
called Shamrock. 

As the plant referred to by Fynes Moryson grew in ditches, how can 
Mr. Ferguson believe that it could be the Ozalis Acelosella, which grows 
in woods and shady places on elevated spots ?—besides which, could this 
‘a afford anything like food to the poor persecuted Irish? It would 

owever be satisfactory to know the particular part of [reland in which the 
ditches were, as referred to by Fynes Moryson, for the purpose of knowing 
what kind of plants now grow there. 

Note. In Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ March 17, Shamrock is called 
Trifolium repens. 8. BEIsLy. 


POLYGONATUM MULTIFLORUM AND VIBURNUM LANTANA. 


Since I last wrote I have found a station for both Polygonatum multi- 
florum and Viburnum Lantana in this neighbourhood, and consequently 
these species may be added to the list of uncommon plants to be found 
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within twelve miles of Plymouth, as the station of the former is little more 
than three miles thence, and that of the latter about eight. The habitat 
of Polygonatum is a hedge-bank near Stoney Bridge, where it occurs in 
considerable quantity, and has to all appearance grown there for years ; 
notwithstanding this, however, the fact that the hedge bounds an or- 
chard will, I dare say, be sufficient to cause some to regard its claim to 
be considered indigenous here open to doubt. The Viburnum Lantana 
grows plentifully in some hedgerows near Sparkewell, and a person 
must be indeed sceptical to question its being a true native there. I 
have not seen any other station of this species in this neighbourhood. 
Plymouth, May, 1862. R. B. 


CoNVALLARIA (Maianthemum) BIFOLIA. 


Query.—Has this plant, one of the rarest of the British species, ever 
been collected in fruit, or seen in England to bear fruit? The Convallaria 
majalis does sometimes occur with berries, but this is in England rather 
the exception than the rule. 

Note.—There is a good description of C. difolia in Wablenberg’s ‘ Flora 
Upsaliensis,’ p. 111. See Park, 505; Ger. 409. In F1. Lap. there is a 
long dissertation which explains, or proposes to explain, why this plant 
has a tetrapetalous flower and four stamens and a bilocular berry. Comp. 
Fl. Lap. Smith 85-88. ( 


BuTNER, a botanist, about contemporary with Hudson (author of the 
‘Flora Anglica’) as I suppose,—can you inform me if anything is known of 
him? I do not remember to have ever met with the name elsewhere. I 
find him mentioned thus in an interleaved and extensively annotated copy 
of Hudson’s first edition, and Planéago montana, at p. 53,—‘‘ habitat in 
monte Snowdon, Walliæ, ubi D. Butner collegit et mihi dedit.” His 
name occurs here and there among the manuscript notes in other parts of 
the same copy. W. P. 


BRITISH ALGA. 
Sir, —In reply to the inquiries in the May number of the ‘ Phytologist,’ 
p. 156, I beg to mention that Enteromorpha Hopkirku and Laminaria 
fascia are natives of this country as well as of North-eastern America ; 
that ZL. longicruris is also included in the list of British species; but, 


according to Dr. Harvey, all the specimens which have been found on the ~ 


British coasts have been merely the stipes, covered with barnacles, and 
deprived both of root and leaf. Fucus furcatus and Delesseria denticulata 
have not, I believe, been found in the British seas. M. P. M | 


Communications have been received from 


C. J. Ashfield; W. Pamplin; Hampden G. Glasspoole; Sidney Beisley ; 
T. R. A. Briggs; John Sim; Rev. G. R. Beaumont; W.G.F.P; J. W. 
Chapman; John Peers; J. S. M.; Thomas Rogers; John Lloyd; Wil- 
liam Whale; Mary Walker; Dr. Windsor; H.C.; M. A. Atwood, ete. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
The Flora of Essex. Preston Chronicle. The Scotsman. 
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HIGHLANDS PERTHSHIRE. 


By W. P. anp A. I. 


[Reprinted from ‘ The Phytologist.’] 


ellow 
Fair the Apple frae the rock, 
Seen the wave 0’ Yarrow flowan.”—Old Ballad. 


WILLIAM PAMPLIN, 45, FRITH STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 
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“ The rugged mountain’s cloak | 
Wee dwarfish shrubs of Bick and Oak, | 
And Heather black, that waved hich, 
It held the copse in rivalry.” —Scott. | 
| 
But we will tt growing Wordsworth. 
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